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The rise of the PISA standards has taken the educational world by storm, with intense media attention 
and debate every time they are published. Over the past two decades, they have been gaining an increasing 
role in shaping educational systems and policies across the world, gaining a ‘canonical status’ among member 
countries, and becoming a global ‘benchmarker of standards’ (Rinne, 2008). We believe, however, that the 
transformation of educational systems according to comparative standards based on a universal, standardised 
test measuring a narrow range of cognitive abilities across cultures and contexts, is problematic in various 
ways. 

In contrast to other international assessments such as TIMMS which is focused on academic 
achievement, PISA purports to measure ‘the ability to complete tasks relating to real life, depending on a 
broad understanding of key concepts, rather than limiting the assessment to the understanding of subject- 
specific knowledge’ (OECD, 2007, p. 20). There are issues, however, to what extent PISA really assesses 
competencies related to real life context. In a very interesting paper, Nina Dohn (2007) contests the validity 
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of the assessment, arguing that rather than an assessment of the knowledge and skills for life, PISA is only a 
measure of knowledge and skills in assessment situations. The methodology chosen does not make it possible 
to investigate knowledge and skills for life; instead PISA assesses students’ competence in one ‘real life’ 
situation, which is the PISA test situation. There are further issues related to the validity and reliability of the 
results, such as the inflation of results through cramming and rote learning of narrow and simplistic indicators 
in the Pacific Rim countries (Tucker, 2011), and ‘gaming’ of results through selection and exclusion of 
students in the west (Ravich, 2010). 

A more fundamental and epistemological issue, however, is PISA’s narrow view of what education is 
about, namely a reductionist, measurable, economic project (Meyers, 2013). We believe in a broader agenda 
of education, one integrating the person’s physical, social, emotional, artistic and spiritual development. 
Besides preparing the individual for the world of work, education strives to promote such areas as self- 
determination and autonomy, growth and self-actualisation, and active and meaningful participation and 
engagement in society. Education is preparing children and young people for the tests of life in the twenty 
first century, leading to the formation of academically, socially and emotionally literate young people who 
have the skills and emotional resilience necessary to navigate the uncertain but fast moving present and future 
(Cefai & Cavioni, 2014; Clouder, 2008; Diamond, 2010; Noddings, 2012; Seligman et al, 2009). Children and 
young people also need a stress-free, enjoyable and caring learning environment where they can develop such 
competencies. PISA’s accent on competition, academic pressure and testing may lead to increased stress 
amongst both school children and staff, and rather than serving as a medium for growth and self-development, 
education might thus become a health hazard for both children and adults. Such a system is also likely to 
make learning less meaningful and enjoyable for children and young people, leading to lack of motivation and 
active engagement in the educational process. 

We believe that the PISA standards may also pose a threat to diversity and social inclusion, and 
consequently to social justice and equity. The drive towards the global convergence and standardisation of 
education, leading to country ranking on the basis of a common single instrument, may lead governments, 
educational authorities and schools, to strive to increase academic performance by streamlining policies and 
practices, limiting the flexibility of teachers to engage in culturally responsive, inclusive and humanistic 
education. The one size fits all, positivistic paradigm may find itself seeping into educational systems, 
schools and classrooms, leading to ranking and labelling of students, teachers, and schools. This may take 
place at regional and national levels as well, with regions and countries being compared with each other and 
ranked into high or low performing without due attention to their particular social and cultural context (see 
Zhao, 2012). Such a system is also set to lead to increased socio-economic inequality, with rich and poor 
segregated into separate schools as a result of competition (Pring, 2012). 

The Santander Declaration 

We are therefore arguing for a different kind of education than the one emerging from the PISA 
standards process. We are for a more humanistic, inclusive, democratic, equitable, and holistic education for 
our children and young people. One which is culturally responsive and addresses the diversity of learners’ 
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needs. One which puts back the school community, including students, staff and parents, at the centre of the 
educational process, allowing it to adapt teaching and learning according to its needs and particular context. 
One which moves away from a market economy type of education to a holistic model addressing the physical, 
social, emotional, spiritual and artistic development of the learners. One which promotes growth and 
wellbeing and solidarity and collaboration rather than competition, testing, and stress. This vision of 
education is captured in the declaration which we drafted together in Santander, Cantabria, Spain in April 
2014, and which we believe would help to protect our children and young people from the possible dangers 
emanating from the culture being propagated by the PISA Standards. The following statement is here referred 
to as the Santander Declaration. 

We believe that 

Every child and young person has the right to a balanced, meaningful, holistic, creative and arts-rich 
education. 

In order to advance the above, we commit ourselves to promote the following: 

1. That schools and early years settings provide a learning environment where academic, social and 
emotional education competences are in creative balance; 

2. That schools and early years settings operate as learning and caring communities in which all students, 
teachers and parents have the opportunity to experience sustainability and wellbeing; 

3. That educational and learning contexts consciously seek to strengthen students’ connectedness with 
themselves, others and the environment; 

4. That social and emotional education be embedded in all initial teacher education and that practicing 
teachers and educators can access on-going professional education and support to continuously 
develop their relational and emotional competences; 

5. That schools and early years settings have the autonomy and agency to determine their educational and 
social agenda according to their own respective cultures and contexts. 
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